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Samsara 

By Francis Story 

In Buddhism, samsara means literally 
“revolving in the cycle of rebirth”. This cycle of 
rebirth ranges over the whole of the manifested 
universe, comprising, according to Buddhist 
cosmology, thirty-one abodes of beings with the 
various forms and degrees of consciousness 
appropriate to their condition. Technically, it is 
not associated with either rupa (form) or ariipa 
(formlessness), since it includes both conditions. 
Therefore, its material factors are not an essential 
part of samsara : it does not mean either the world 

or the physical universe, as those terms are 
commonly understood. They are terms relating to 
a part or an aspect of samsara but are not 

synonymous with it. 

Samsara is a condition; but a condition 
ordinarily implies a “something” that is subject to 
the condition and that can assume fresh conditions 
from time to time. The French philosopher Henri 
Bergson (1859—1941) maintained that change is 
the only reality, and this agrees so closely with the 
Buddhist view of the spatial and temporal 
universe that we can take it as our first definition 
of samsara. The only reality of samsara, then, is 

change, the state of impermanence ( anicca ). 
There is, let us say, a reality of change that 
corresponds to the relative reality of the universe 
considered from the standpoint of conventional 
truth ( sammuti sacca). On this level, we deal with 
things as they appear to us in association with 
other things. If we try to isolate any particular 


object from its surroundings, we find that we 
cannot do so. There is nothing that can be 
predicated about the object except in relation to 
other objects or ideas in the context of which it has 
its existence. If we say, for instance, that the 
object is square, we are dealing with its shape in 
relation to other shapes known to us. If we say 
that it is hard, we are comparing its tactile effect 
with that of other objects that are softer. If we say 
that it is green, we are contrasting its color with 
that of other objects that produce a different 
experience in our visual consciousness. The whole 
of our knowledge of the object is, in this sense, 
subjective. We can never know the object itself, 
but only its reflection in our own consciousness 
through the six doors ( dvara ) of sensory cognition. 

Can we be certain, then, that there is any 
object in reality? If there is, it must be a thing 
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Activities 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship: 

• Conducts informal seminars on Buddhism. 

• Prepares and distributes free educational 
material. 

Programs 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship sponsors the 
following programs: 

• Instructions in meditation. 

• Dhamma study groups. 

• Retreats (at IMC-USA). 

There are no fees for any of the activities or 
programs offered by the organization. Seminars 
are designed to present basic infonnation about 
Buddhism to the general public — anyone may 
attend. However, study groups and meditation 
instructions are open to members only. 

Retreats last ten days and are coordinated through 
IMC-USA in Westminster, MD (410-346-7889). 
Fees are set by IMC-USA. Advance registration 
is required. 

One-on-one discussions about one’s individual 
practice or about Buddhism in general are also 
available upon request. These discussions are 
accorded confidential treatment. There is no fee 
for one-on-one discussions. ■ 


Purpose of the Charleston 
Buddhist Fellowship 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship is an 
educational organization whose purpose is to 
preserve and promote the original teachings of 
the Buddha in the West. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship actively 
encourages an ever-deepening process of 
commitment among Westerners to live a 
Buddhist way of life in accordance with the 
original teachings of the Buddha. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship provides 
free educational material to those who want to 
learn about Buddhism and about how to put 
the teachings of the Buddha into practice. 

The goals of the Charleston Buddhist 
Fellowship are: 

1. To provide systematic instruction in the 
Dhamma, based primarily on Pali sources. 

2. To promote practice of the Dhamma in 
daily life. 

3. To provide guidance on matters relating to 
the Dhamma, its study, and its practice. 

4. To encourage the study of the Pali language 
and literature. 

5. To maintain close contact with individuals 
and groups interested in promoting and 
supporting the foregoing goals. ■ 


Dhamma Study Group 


An on-going Dhamma study group focusing on the book A Practice Guide to the Path of Purification is 
meeting on irregular Sunday mornings at 11:00 o’clock at the home of Jason and Vanessa Widener 
(892 East Estates Blvd., West Ashley, SC 29414). E-mail info@charlestonbuddhistfellowhsip.org or 
call (843) 321-9190 for the date and time of the next meeting and for directions to Jason’s home. The 
meeting schedule is also posted on the CBF web site: http:Wwww.charlestonbuddhistfellowhsip.org. 
There is no fee to participate in this group. ■ 
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Continued from page 1 

distinct from our knowledge of it. But we can 
find no proof of the existence of such a thing. A 
person who is red-green color blind will see a 
green object as the same color as a red one. Now, 
suppose the green object we are examining is a 
leaf. In the course of time, the green leaf withers 
and becomes red or brown or yellow. In this 
process, its color, shape, texture, and other 
qualities will undergo transformation; yet, we call 
it the same leaf, even though we cannot find any 
factor of identity between the red, withered leaf 
and the green, fresh one. In other words, we 
cannot find any object called a “leaf’ that has 
changed; all we can discover is the process of 
change. 

This can be applied to all the phenomena 
of the universe, not excepting human personality. 
There is the process of change, but no “thing” that 
changes. This is the Buddhist concept of 
“anatta ”, namely, that all phenomena are void of 
self: “void is the world ... because it is void of a 
self and anything belonging to a self.” But it was 
also noted by Plato, who pointed out that we 
cannot have any certain knowledge of qualities 
that are fluctuating and relative, because the thing 
that possesses those qualities cannot truly be said 
to be anything at all, since it is always half-way on 
the road to becoming something else. Plato was 
compelled to take the Buddhist view that the 
familiar world must be regarded as a world of 
becoming, rather than a world of being, since it 
never truly is anything at all. He therefore 
concluded, in complete agreement with 
Buddhism, so far as he went, that we cannot have 
certain knowledge of the familiar world that is 
manifested to us through our sense-experience, 
precisely because that world is not wholly real. In 
Buddhism, there is no word corresponding to 
“existence” — the Pali word bhava means 

“becoming”, not “being”. 

Plato was driven to the desperate expedient 
of splitting his concept of the universe into two 


aspects: (1) Transcendence and (2) Immanence. 
These, in Platonic philosophy, divided the universe 
into two halves, between which it is impossible to 
establish any connection. Plato could not define in 
what way the Real was related to the Unreal, 
which is not surprising, since, by its very nature, 
the Real cannot be related to anything. In the same 
way, the Vedantic idea of the paramatman, the 
eternal, unchanging soul of things, cannot be, in 
any way, connected with the phenomenal attributes 
of human personality such as body, mind, 
character, dispositions, emotions, and other 
psychological factors. It is clear that, if there were 
any such eternal, unchanging soul, it would bear 
no relationship whatever to the impermanent, ever- 
changing human personality. It is therefore vain to 
imagine that this phenomenal ego possesses a soul- 
factor that identifies it with the paramatman. The 
phenomenal ego, just like a leaf or any other object 
of the familiar world, is “ anatta ” — devoid of any 
essential being or reality. What we call a “leaf’ is 
a causal process of change, but there is no “thing” 
that changes, and the same applies to the ego and 
all other mental and physical phenomena in the 
universe. 

“The world is imperfect; it is, indeed, shot 
through with evil and suffering. Moreover, being 
filled with change and decay, it cannot, as Plato 
insists, be wholly real.” Thus writes C. E. M. Joad 
(1891—1953) in his book Guide to Philosophy 
(English Universities Press [1936]). Here is the 
doctrine of anicca, dukkha, and anatta coming 
from one who, on his own statement, had never 
studied Indian philosophy. Now, samsara is 

known by these three qualities: impermanence 
{anicca), suffering {dukkha), and absence of 
essential reality {anatta). They are qualities, but, 
like the process of change that we have been 
examining, they are qualities without any 
substratum of a “thing” to possess them. Just as 
there is change, but nothing (“no thing”) that 
changes, so there are these qualities, without any 
“thing” to support them. 
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Idealism claims that there is no existence 
of the phenomenal world whatever, but that it is 
solely an idea. Materialism maintains that the 
material world is the only reality and that mind 
and consciousness, discrimination and volition are 
only its by-products. Both theories involve the 
same contradiction as Plato’s doctrine of 
Transcendence and Immanence, in that each 
ignores the gulf it creates between the known 
world and the world of reality. Materialism 
cannot be true, because we have already seen that 
there is, by definition, nothing essentially real in 
physical phenomena, or material substance. 
Idealism equally cannot be true, because it ignores 
the fact of a common standard of agreement 
concerning knowledge of the universe. If 
Berkeleyan Idealism were true, it would mean that 
each individual lives, like a lunatic, in a world of 
his or her own mental creation, with its own laws, 
and there would be no basis of agreement between 
one person’s view of it and that of another. 
Idealism attempts to overcome this difficulty by 
holding that the existence of other individuals is, 
itself, only an idea; in other words, that, when we 
take leave of our friends and they go out of our 
sight and hearing, they cease to exist. But, we 
know that they continue to exist independently of 
our knowledge of them, because, when we meet 
them again, they can tell us what has happened to 
them in the interim. If they ceased to exist when 
we parted, we should have to assume that we, too, 
ceased to exist the moment we were outside their 
field of cognition; but, we know very well that we 
continued to exist and that our current of 
experience, like theirs, carried on in the interim. 

Buddhist philosophy avoids these two 
extremes of Idealism and Materialism, though it 
leans, if anything, towards the idealist position. 
The Buddhist position is anti-substantialist in that 
it maintains that there is no eternal, self-existing 
matter. Similarly, Buddhism maintains that there 
is no eternal, self-existing quiescent substance 
kn own as “mind”, having a prior existence, which 


is merely stimulated into activity when brought 
into contact with sense objects by means of the 
sense organs. Mind, according to Theravadin 
Buddhism, is, rather, a product brought into being 
by the interaction of indriyas and vis ay as, that is, 
the 22 psychophysical “faculties” ( indriya ) and 
their “range” of activity ( visaya ). The word mano 
(mind) is derived from the root man- “to think, to 
imagine, to deem, to be of the opinion”. It 
therefore signifies the act of calculating, 
evaluating, and judging. Technically, it may be 
rendered “reason”; but, it can also mean simply 
“mind” in the same sense as citta. The Mahayana 
Buddhists, however, who maintain that the whole 
universe is but a creation of the mind and that 
nothing exists outside the mind, use the word citta 
in this connection and not mano. Occasionally, the 
word vijhana is used in place of citta. 

The three principal Buddhist schools from 
which all the later divisions developed were the 
Sthaviravadins (Theravadins), the Madhyamikas, 
and the Yogacarins. The Sthaviravadins believed 
in the existence of the external world and its 
constituent parts — the dhammas. The 
Madhyamikas categorically denied the existence of 
the world and the dhammas and did not even 
bother to classify them. This school came nearest 
to the Berkeleyan Idealism. Finally, the 
Yogacarins believed that the universe, though an 
eject or reflection of the consciousness, has yet a 
relative existence and that, in fact, the dhammas 
are but stages of the mind’s unfolding. 

It is this last school that most successfully 
avoids the pitfalls of the extremes and that comes 
most into line with present-day knowledge of the 
universe. The dhammas, the primary elements of 
the familiar world, exist independently of our 
knowledge of them, yet, the energy that sustains 
them through the four stages of (1) arising, (2) 
maturing, (3) decay, and (4) disappearance is a 
mental force, and their existence is only transitory 
and relative. Thus, the objects of the familiar 
world that we recognize by sense-cognition may 
not necessarily bear any relationship to the 
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external series of events that produce the 
impression in our consciousness. Yet, 
nevertheless, the series of events is actually taking 
place. There is, in fact, a discrete and logically 
connected sequence of such events taking place all 
the time in the spatial-temporal complex of 
samsara. 

Sammuti sacca, relative truth, as opposed 
to the paramattha sacca, ultimate truth, has its 
basis in avijja, or ignorance (“nescience”, “lacking 
knowledge”, “not knowing”). In the sense of 
sammuti sacca, the universe, as the Sthaviravadins 
claimed, is real; in the sense of paramattha sacca, 
it has no existence whatever, and the 
Madhyamikas are right. To get a full grasp of the 
truth, both these standpoints have to be taken into 
account, for both are correct on their own level. 
Where all are agreed is that thought and volitional 
actions ( kamma/karma ) are the cause of the 
arising of the dhammas, both as units and as 
aggregates. The qualities are present, though they 
may be interpreted differently by individuals, and 
there is a common level of relative consciousness 
on which they compose a logical pattern. But 
neither philosophy nor science can lift human 
consciousness out of the network of samsara to be 
able to view that pattern as a whole and 
understand its origin. Buddhism frankly admits 
that this can only be achieved through vipassana', 
it makes no claim that ultimate truth can be 
discovered by dialectics. 

For ages, Western philosophers have 
disputed among themselves concerning the nature 
of the universe, without coming to any definitive 
conclusion. The Greeks had philosophy but did 
not know what to do with it; their transcendental 
speculations always remained a rather 
uncomfortable appendage to their real religion, 
which was a warm and sensuous love of life in 
itself. The Scholastics of the Middle Ages 
wrangled over theological points that today only 
raise a smile. And, if it should seem that the 
Buddhist concept of sammuti sacca and 
paramattha sacca is only another way of 
expressing Plato’s idea of Transcendence and 


Immanence, carrying with it the same difficulties 
and objections, the answer is that Buddhist 
philosophy is, in point of fact, only an intellectual 
exercise, a game with logical rules, played out in 
the sphere of relative truth. Buddhism shows a 
higher way towards realization — the way of 
direct insight, free from the fetters of conceptual 
thinking. Buddhist philosophy analyzes the 
components of the phenomenal universe very 
precisely, and in accordance with methods used by 
the best minds throughout the ages. But it does 
not pretend that this method will do anything more 
than exhibit the transitory, painful, and illusory 
nature of samsara. According to Buddhist 

philosophy, this is, in effect, samsara, the round of 
existences created by Ignorance. It is true from a 
relative perspective, but, to discover that which is 
true from an ultimate, or absolute, perspective, the 
asankhata dhamma, the “unconditioned reality”, 
we have to destroy the relativities of thought and 
speculation, and the only way to do so is by 
purifying the mind, tranquilizing its restlessness, 
and putting an end to its cravings. ■ 

Adapted from an essay by Francis Story and included in 
Dimensions of Buddhist Thought: Collected Writings, 
Volume III (Kandy, Sri Lanka: Buddhist Publication Society 
[second printing 1985]), pp. 424—429. 


Fabrication 
and Impermanence 

By Dzongsar Jamyang Khyentse 

The Buddha was not a celestial being 
(deva). He was a simple human being. But not 
too simple, for he was a prince — in fact, a crown 
prince and heir to a throne. He went by the name 
Siddhartha Gautama, and he enjoyed a privileged 
life — a beautiful palace in Kapilavastu, the 
capital city, a loving wife named Yasodhara and a 
son named Rahula, adoring parents, loyal subjects, 
lush gardens with peacocks, and a host of well- 
endowed courtesans at his call. His father, King 
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Suddhodana, made sure that his every need was 
taken care of and his every wish fulfilled within 
the palace walls. For, when Prince Siddhartha 
was a baby, a sage had predicted that the prince 
might choose to become an ascetic later in his life, 
and King Suddhodana was determined that 
Siddhartha would succeed him as king. Palace 
life was luxurious, sheltered, and quite peaceful. 
Siddhartha never quarreled with his family; in 
fact, he cared for them and loved them very much. 
He had easy relations with everyone, apart from 
occasional tension with one of his cousins, 
Devadatta. 

As Prince Siddhartha grew older, he 
became curious about his country and the world 
beyond. Bending to his son’s pleas, the king 
agreed to let the prince venture beyond the palace 
walls on an excursion, but, he gave strict 
instructions to the chariot driver, Channa, that the 
prince should be exposed only to things that were 
attractive and wholesome. Indeed, Siddhartha 
very much enjoyed the natural beauty of this 
world. But, on the way home from their 
excursion, the two came upon a peasant who was 
groaning by the wayside, wracked with pain from 
an excruciating illness. All his life, Siddhartha 
had been surrounded by strapping body guards 
and healthy ladies of the court; the sound of 
groans and the sight of a disease-wracked body 
were disturbing to him. Realizing how vulnerable 
the human body was to disease impressed him 
deeply, and he returned to the palace with a heavy 
heart. 

As time passed, the prince seemed to 
return to normal, but he longed to take another 
excursion. Again, King Suddhodana reluctantly 
agreed. This time, Siddhartha saw a toothless old 
woman hobbling along, and he immediately 
ordered Channa to stop. 

He asked Channa, “Why is this person 
walking this way?” 

“She is old, my lord,” replied Channa. 

“What is old?”, asked Siddhartha. 

“The elements of her body have been used 
and worn out over many years,” said Channa. 
Shaken by this spectacle, Siddhartha had Channa 


drive him back to the palace. 

However, Siddhartha’s curiosity had still 
not been satisfied. He wondered what else might 
be out there. So, off he and Channa went on a 
third excursion. Again, the prince enjoyed the 
natural beauty of the countryside. But, as they 
were returning home, they came upon pallbearers 
carrying a flat, lifeless body on a palanquin. 
Siddhartha had never before seen such a thing. 
Channa explained that the body was that of a dead 
person. 

Siddhartha asked, “Will death come to 
others?” 

Channa answered, “Yes, my lord, it will 
come to all.” 

“Even to my father and my wife?” 

“Yes, lord, to everyone. Whether one is 
rich or poor, high caste or low, no one can escape 
death. It is the destiny of all who are born on this 
Earth.” 

Upon hearing the story of the dawn of 
Siddhartha’s realizations, we might thi nk that he 
was remarkably naive. It seems strange to hear of 
a prince, raised to lead an entire kingdom, asking 
such simple-minded questions. But we are the 
ones who are naive. In this age of mass media, we 
are surrounded by images of decay and death — 
executions, bullfights and dogfights, suicide 
bombers, bloody murder, beheadings, battlefield 
killings — the list goes on and on. Far from 
reminding us of our fate, these images are used for 
entertainment and profit. Death has become a 
consumer product. Most of us do not contemplate 
the nature of death on a deep level. We do not 
acknowledge that our bodies and environment are 
made up of unstable elements that can fall apart 
with even the slightest provocation. Of course, we 
know that one day we will die, but most of us, 
unless we have been diagnosed with a terminal 
illness, think that we are in the clear for the time 
being. On the rare occasions when we do think 
about death, we might think about things such as, 
“how much will I inherit?” or “where will they 
scatter my ashes?” To the extent that such 
thoughts arise in us, it is we who are naive. 

After his third excursion, Siddhartha 
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became genuinely despondent over his inability to 
protect his subjects, his parents, and, most of all, 
his beloved wife, Yasodhara, from unavoidable 
death. He had the means to prevent such miseries 
as poverty, hunger, and homelessness, but he could 
not shield them from sickness, old age, and death. 
As he became consumed with these thoughts, 
Siddhartha attempted to discuss mortality with his 
father. The king was understandably puzzled that 
the prince was so caught up with what he regarded 
as a theoretical dilemma. Suddhodana was also 
increasingly worried that his son would fulfill the 
prediction and choose the path of asceticism 
instead of taking his place as the rightful heir to 
the kingdom. In those days, it was not unusual for 
wealthy and privileged Hindus to become ascetics. 

This was not a passing melancholic 
fixation, however. Siddhartha was obsessed. To 
prevent the prince from sinking deeper into 
depression, Suddhodana told his son not to leave 
the palace again and secretly instructed the royal 
attendants to keep a close watch on him. In the 
meantime, Suddhodana did his best to distract 
Siddhartha from his obsession by staging various 
entertainments for him, while, at the same time, 
concealing further evidence of death and decay 
from the prince’s view, for the king had not 
forgotten the prediction made so many years 
before. 

In many ways, we are all like Suddhodana. 
In our everyday lives, we have the impulse to 
shield ourselves and others from the truth. We 
have become impervious to obvious signs of 
decay. We deceive ourselves by “not dwelling on 
it” and by employing positive affirmations. We 
celebrate our birthdays by blowing out candles, 
ignoring the fact that the extinguished candles 
could equally be seen as a reminder that we are a 
year closer to death. We celebrate the New Year 
with fireworks and champagne, distracting 
ourselves from the fact that the old year will never 
come back and the new year is filled with 
uncertainty — anything could happen. 

When that “anything” is displeasing, we 
deliberately divert our attention from it, like a 
mother distracting her child with rattles and toys. 


If we feel depressed, we go shopping, we treat 
ourselves, or we go to the movies. We build 
fantasies and aim for recognition and rewards — 
beach houses, plaques and trophies, early 
retirement, fancy cars, good friends and family, 
fame, making it into The Guinness Book of World 
Records. Later in life, we want a devoted, caring 
companion with whom we can take a cruise or 
share a hobby or a dream. Magazines, movies, and 
television introduce and reinforce such models of 
happiness and success, ever inventing new 
illusions to trap us. These notions of success are 
our adult baby rattles. Hardly anything we do in 
the course of a day — neither in our thoughts nor 
our actions — indicates that we are aware of how 
fragile life is. We spend our time doing things like 
waiting at the multiplex for a bad movie to start, or 
rushing home to watch reality TV. As we sit 
watching commercials, waiting, trancelike, our 
time in this life ebbs away. 

A mere glimpse of old age and death was 
enough to instill in Siddhartha a longing to find a 
way to end the suffering they bring. After his third 
excursion, Siddhartha tried to leave the palace 
several times on his own, but always in vain. 
Then, one last time, he and Channa managed to 
travel outside the palace walls. This time, they 
happened upon a wandering ascetic, simply 
dressed in a patched yellow robe, with shaven 
head and an alms-bowl in his hand. His demeanor 
was serene. Thereupon, Siddhartha understood 
that this was the life for which he, too, was 
destined — the arduous path of one seeking 
deliverance. The carefree world that his father had 
tried to create for him was shattered. It could hold 
him no longer. Detennined to renounce the life of 
luxury to which he was accustomed, he and 
Channa returned to the palace. 

Later that night, after the usual evening 
revelry and feasting, Siddhartha wandered the 
halls and found that everyone, from King 
Suddhodana to the lowliest servants, had fallen 
into a deep sleep. Without a need to please the 
royals, the drunken courtesans, who had appeared 
so alluring earlier in the evening, snored loudly, 
their limbs contorted, their mouths slack-jawed 
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and drooling, their make-up smeared, their hair 
disheveled, their breath and bodies foul-smelling. 
Like crushed flowers, they had lost their beauty. 
This sight only strengthened Siddhartha’s 
determination. The loss of their beauty was just 
more evidence of impermanence. As everyone 
slumbered, the prince was able to take his leave 
unobserved. With one last look at Yasodhara and 
their new-bom son, Rahula, he crept into the 
night. 

In many ways, we, too, are like 
Siddhartha. We may not be princes and live in 
luxurious palaces, but we do have careers, 
comfortable places to live, cars, and countless 
responsibilities. Notwithstanding the happiness 
that life can bring, things go awry all the time. 
Appliances break, the neighbors or family 
members or coworkers argue, the roof leaks, the 
train is late, we get sick or have an automobile 
accident, and so on and so forth. Our loved ones 
die — or maybe they just look like death in the 
morning before they wake up, their jaws as slack 
as the royal courtesans. Perhaps they smell like 
stale cigarettes or last night’s garlic sauce. They 
nag us, and they chew with their mouths open. 
Yet, we are stuck there, unable or unwilling to 
escape. Or, if we do get fed up and think “enough 
is enough”, we may leave a relationship or a 
marriage, only to start over again with another 
person. We never grow weary of this cycle, 
because have hope that the perfect soul mate or 
permanent happiness is out there waiting for us 
somewhere. When faced with daily irritations, 
our usual reflex is to think that we can make 
everything right — this can all be fixed, we can do 
it. 

It is important to realize that Prince 
Siddhartha was not abandoning his domestic 
responsibilities. He was leaving home with the 
determination of a husband sacrificing wealth, 
comfort, and a kingdom in order to earn necessary 
and valuable provisions for his family — the way 
to end sickness, old age, and death. Nonetheless, 
we can only imagine King Suddhodana’s grief and 
disappointment the next morning. It is the same 
kind of disappointment modern parents experience 


when they discover that their adolescent children 
have run off to Kathmandu or Dharamsala to 
pursue some idealistic vision, like the flower 
children in the 1960s and 1970s (many of whom 
also came from comfortable, prosperous homes). 
Discarding the fine clothing and jewelry that 
identified him as an educated aristocrat, Siddhartha 
clothed himself in only a scrap of cloth and 
became a wandering ascetic. 

Our society, so accustomed to judging 
people by what they have rather than by who they 
are, would expect Siddhartha to stay in the palace, 
lead the privileged life, and carry on the family 
name. The model of success in our society is Bill 
Gates or Donald Trump. Rarely do we think in 
terms of the success of Mahatma Gandhi. In 
certain Asian societies, as well as in the West, 
parents often pressure their children to succeed in 
school far beyond what could be considered 
healthy. The children need good grades in order to 
be accepted at Ivy League schools, and they need 
Ivy League degrees to get high-paying jobs. 

Imagine that your son suddenly gave up his 
illustrious and lucrative career after becoming 
aware of the vicissitudes of life — of sickness, old 
age, and death. He no longer sees the point of 
working fourteen-hour days, sucking up to his 
boss, greedily swallowing up competitors, 
destroying the environment, contributing to child 
labor, and living under constant tension only to 
have a few weeks of vacation every year. He tells 
you that he wants to cash in his stocks, donate the 
proceeds to charity, and become a vagabond. 
What would you do? Would you give him your 
blessings and boast to your friends about how your 
son has finally come to his senses? Or would you 
tell him that he is being utterly immature and 
irresponsible and send him to a psychiatrist? 

Mere aversion to sickness, old age, and 
death was not reason enough for the prince to turn 
his back on palace life and step into the unknown. 
Siddhartha was drawn to take such drastic action 
because he could not rationalize the fact that this 
was the fate of all beings that had ever been bom 
and that would ever be born. If every being that is 
born must decay and die, then all the peacocks in 
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the palace garden; the multicolored canopies, 
incense, music, and entertainers; the fine clothes, 
perfume, and jewelry; the fine food and drink; the 
expensive porcelain and imported carafes; the 
servants; the steeds in the royal stables; the bonds 
with Yasodhara and Rahula, with his parents, and 
with his friends and relatives were all 
meaningless. What was the purpose of all this? 
Why would any person of sound mind shed blood 
and tears for something that he knew would 
eventually change and disappear? In light of this, 
how could he remain in the artificial world of the 
palace? 

We may wonder where Siddhartha could 
go. Whether inside or outside the royal palace, 
there was no place where he could go to escape 
death. All his wealth and power could not buy 
him a delay or a reprieve. Was he on a quest for 
immortality? We know that this is futile. Thus, 
immortality could not have been the purpose of 
his quest. 

Without a single scientific tool or medical 
marvel at his disposal, Siddhartha sat on a bed of 
grass (kusandika) spread on the ground beneath a 
ficus tree (the “bodhi- tree”) in deep meditation. 
Thereupon, he came to the realization that all 
form, including our flesh and bones, all our 
emotions, and all our perceptions are assembled 
(samskrta) — they are the product of two or more 
things coming together. When any two or more 
components come together, a new end product 
emerges. This end product does not have an 
existence independent of its parts. Believing that 
it does, indeed, exist independently is the greatest 
deception. In the meantime, the parts have 
undergone a change. By virtue of having come 
together, their character has changed, and, 
together, they have become something else — 
they are “compounded”. 

Siddhartha realized that this applies not 
only to human experience but to all matter, to the 
entire world, to the universe — everything is 
interdependent, everything is subject to change. 
There is not a single thing or phenomenon in all 
creation that exists in an autonomous, permanent, 


uncompounded state. Such a thing or phenomenon 
cannot be — it is impossible. Everything that 
exists, all psychophysical phenomena, depends on 
the existence of something else. Thus, Siddhartha 
discovered that impermanence does not mean 
death, as we usually think; rather, it means change. 
Anything that changes in relation to another thing 
or another phenomenon — even the slightest shift 
— is subject to the laws of impermanence. 

Through these realizations, Siddhartha 
found a way around the suffering of mortality after 
all. He accepted that change is inevitable and that 
death is just a part of this cycle. Furthermore, he 
realized that there was no almighty power that 
could reverse the path to death; therefore, there 
was also no hope to trap him. If there is no blind 
hope, there is also no disappointment. If one 
knows that everything is impermanent, one does 
not grasp, and, if one does not grasp, one will not 
think in terms of having or lacking, and, as a 
result, one lives fully. 

Siddhartha’s awakening from the illusion 
of permanence gives us reason to refer to him as 
“the Buddha”, the “Awakened One”. Now, 2,600 
years later, we see that what he discovered and 
taught is a priceless treasure that has inspired 
millions of individuals — educated and illiterate, 
rich and poor, from King Asoka to Allen Ginsberg, 
from Kublai Khan to Mahatma Gandhi, from His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama to the Beastie Boys, 
Richard Gere, Keanu Reeves, and Tina Turner. 
On the other hand, if Siddhartha were here today, 
he would be more than a little disappointed, 
because, for the most part, his discoveries lie 
fallow. That is not to say that modern science and 
technology are so great that his findings have been 
refuted. Indeed, his discoveries are still as fresh 
and relevant today as they were 2,600 years ago. 
No one is immortal — everyone must die. 
Everyone grows old, unless, of course, they die 
early, and everyone gets sick at some point in their 
life. Suffering is still the lot of all. 

After his awakening, Prince Siddhartha no 
longer needed or wanted immortality. By realizing 
that all things are assembled, that deconstruction is 
infinite, and that not one of the components in all 
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creation exists in an autonomous, permanent, pure 
state, he was liberated. Anything that is 
assembled (which we now understand to be 
everything in the universe) and bound together as 
one is impermanent by nature. Thus, when 
Siddhartha looked at someone, even the healthiest 
person, he saw that person as both living and 
disintegrating simultaneously. We may think that 
this does not sound like a fun way to live, but it 
can be a real eye-opener to see both sides. When 
we start to see things this way, they begin to 
dissolve all around us. Our perception of 
phenomena is transformed and, in a way, becomes 
clearer. It becomes easy to see how people get 
caught up in delusion, and, as a result, we 
naturally develop compassion for them. One of 
the reasons that we develop compassion for others 
is that impermanence is so obvious, and yet they 
just do not see it. 

By nature, the act of assembly is bound by 
time — a beginning, a middle, and an end. For 
example, this book did not exist before, it appears 
to exist now, and, eventually, it will fall apart. 
Similarly, the self that existed yesterday — that is, 
every one of us — is different from the self that 
exists today. Our bad moods have become good 
moods, we may have learned something different, 
we have new memories, the scrape on our knee 
has healed a little. Physically, the cells in our 
body are constantly dying and being replaced — 
indeed, over the course of a lifetime, every cell in 
our body will have been replaced several times. 
Thus, our seemingly continuous existence is, in 
reality, nothing other than a series of beginnings 
and endings bound by time. We are dying and 
being reborn every second. Even the very act of 
creation requires time — a time before existing, a 
time of coming into existence, and an end to the 
act of creation. 

Those who believe in a creator God 
generally do not analyze their concept of time, 
because they assume that God is independent of 
time. However, this is impossible. Nothing can 
exist that is permanent and independent of time. 
Were there a God, he, too, would have to be 
impermanent, that is, ever-changing, an 


assemblage of beginnings and endings, and, thus, 
subject to uncertainty and unreliable. Creation 
goes on all the time — it has no beginning, and it 
has no end. There is no need to imagine that it is 
the work of some external force or entity. 
Consequently, Buddhism does not accept the 
existence of a creator God. 

If there is no paper, there is no book. If 
there is no water, there is no ice. If there is no 
beginning, there is no end. The existence of one 
very much depends upon the existence of the 
other. Therefore, there is no such thing as true 
independence. Rather, all things, all phenomena, 
are interdependent and subject to causality and 
change. Thus, interdependence is both linear and 
simultaneous — linear in that it is bound by time, 
being the result of all that has happened before; 
simultaneous in that it is inextricably related to 
everything else that is happening now. Because of 
interdependence, if one component makes even a 
small shift, the integrity of the whole is 
compromised, unstable. Although we may thi nk 
that we can control change, most of time, it is not 
possible to control it because of unseen influences 
of which we are unaware. And, because of this 
interdependence, the disintegration of all things 
from their current or original state is inevitable. 
Every change contains within it an element of its 
own destruction, its own death. Today is the death 
of yesterday. 

Most people accept that everything that is 
born must eventually die. However, our definition 
of “everything” and “death” may differ. For 
Siddhartha, “birth” refers to all creation — not just 
flowers and mushrooms and human beings, but 
everything that is bom or assembled in any way. 
And “death” refers to any kind of disintegration or 
disassembly. Siddhartha had no research grants or 
assistants, just the hot Indian dust and a few 
passing water buffaloes as witnesses. Thus 
equipped, he realized the truth of impermanence 
on a profound level. His realization was as 
spectacular as finding a new star or an inhabitable 
planet in another solar system. It was not designed 
to propound moral judgments or establish a social 
movement or a new religion, nor was it prophecy. 
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Impermanence is a simple, undeniable fact; it is 
highly unlikely that, one of these days, some 
mischievous compounded thing will become 
permanent. Even less likely would be our ability 
to prove such a thing. 

Two thousand six hundred years after 
Siddhartha walked out the palace door — at the 
time of year when many millions of people were 
making merry and anticipating a new year and a 
time to make a new beginning —, a catastrophic 
tsunami shook the world. Even the most 
coldhearted of us gasped in horror. As the story 
unfolded on television, some of us might have 
wished that Orson Wells would interrupt and 
announce that it was all make-believe. 

No doubt, Prince Siddhartha’s heart would 
have broken to see the tsunami victims washed 
ashore. But, his heart would have been even more 
broken by the fact that we were taken by surprise 
— proof of our constant denial of impermanence. 
The surface of this planet is made of volatile 
magma. Every land mass — Australia, Asia, the 
Americas, etc. — is like dew, about to drop from 
the grass. Yet, construction of skyscrapers, 
bridges, and tunnels never stops. Our insatiable 
deforestation for the sake of disposable chopsticks 
and junk mail only invites impermanence to 
manifest more quickly. It should not surprise us 
to see signs of the end of any given phenomenon, 
but we are very difficult to convince. 

Yet, even after a devastating reminder like 
the tsunami, the death and devastation will soon 
be camouflaged and forgotten. Luxurious resorts 
will be erected on the very spot where families 
came to identify the corpses of their loved ones. 
The people of the world will continue to be caught 
up in compounding and fabricating reality with 
hopes of achieving long-lasting happiness. 
Wishing for “happily ever after” is nothing more 
than a desire for permanence in disguise. 
Concepts such as “eternal love” and “everlasting 
happiness” only produce more evidence of 
impermanence — nothing is eternal or ever¬ 
lasting. Our intentions and the results are at odds. 
We intend to establish ourselves and our world, 
but we forget that the corrosion begins as soon as 


creation begins. What we aim for is not decay, but 
what we do leads directly to it. 

At the very least, the Buddha advised, we 
must try to keep the notion of impermanence in 
our mind and not knowingly conceal it. By 
maintaining our awareness of assembled 
phenomena, we become aware of interdependence. 
By recognizing interdependence, we recognize 
impermanence. And, when we remember that 
things are impermanent, we are less likely to be 
enslaved by assumptions, rigid beliefs (both 
secular and religious), value systems, or blind 
faith. Such awareness prevents us from getting 
caught up in all kinds of personal and 
interpersonal, public and private dramas. We 
begin to realize that things are not entirely under 
our control and never will be, so there is no 
expectation for things to go according to our 
wishes. There is no one to blame when things go 
wrong because there are countless causes and 
conditions at work. We simply do the best that we 
can under all circumstances without any 
attachment to the outcome. 

The planet Earth will eventually become as 
lifeless as the moon, provided it is not shattered by 
a meteor first. Or a supervolcano may obscure the 
sun’s light, thereby extinguishing all life on Earth. 
Many of the stars that we romantically gaze at in 
the night sky are already long gone; we are 
enjoying the rays from stars that expired millions 
of years ago. On the surface of this fragile planet, 
the continents are still shifting. Three hundred 
million years ago, the American continents that we 
now know were part of a single supercontinent that 
geologists call Pangaea. 

But, we do not have to wait three hundred 
million years to see change. Even within recent 
memory, we have witnessed the grandiose concept 
of empires fade away like a water spot on hot sand. 
For example, India used to have an empress who 
lived in England and whose flag waved in 
countries around the globe. But, today, the sun 
does, indeed, set on the Union Jack. The Soviet 
Union and its empire of satellite states 
disintegrated with barely a whimper, while the 
colonial empires of Spain, Portugal, and France are 
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now long gone. Few countries have undergone 
more internal turmoil than China in the twentieth 
century — from empire to republic, to warlords 
and chaos, to civil war and invasion, to the “great 
leap forward”, the “cultural revolution”, and 
Tian’anmen Square, to economic superpower. 
The so-called “nationalities” and “races” with 
which we so strongly identify are constantly 
changing. For example, warrior tribes such as the 
Maori and Navajo, who once ruled vast territories, 
now live as minorities on cramped reservations, 
while immigrants from Europe, who have settled 
on those territories within the past 250 years, are 
now the ruling majorities. However, this constant 
process of change has not stopped us from 
sacrificing life and limb to establish nations, 
borders, and societies. How much blood has been 
shed in the name of this or that empire, kingdom, 
tribe, nation state, or whatever over the centuries? 
Each such entity is shaped by and assembled from 
innumerable unstable factors. Legendary leaders 
have come and gone — their dreams of conquest 
and fame now retold only in history books. 
Instead of fame, they are now viewed with shame. 
Some are swept into office with massive public 
support, while others gain power because of 
hanging chads. 

The complexity of impermanence and 
instability of all compounded phenomena is 
particularly evident within the realm of 
international relations, because the definitions of 
“ally” and “enemy” are constantly shifting. There 
was a time, no so very long ago, when the United 
States lashed out at an enemy called 
“communism”. Even someone like Che Guevara, 
a great social reformer, was condemned as a 
terrorist because he belonged to a particular 
political party, associated with certain people, and 
wore a red star on his beret. In fact, he very well 
may not even have been the perfect communist he 
has often been painted as. After decades of 
having been denounced and shunned, the United 
States now woos the Peoples’ Republic of China, 
the single largest communist country in the world, 
granting her “Most Favored Nation” status and 
turning a blind eye to the very things that used to 


rouse an American battle cry. 

It may, indeed, have been in recognition of 
the volatile nature of friendship that, when Channa 
begged Siddhartha to accompany him on his quest 
for the truth, Siddhartha refused. Even his closest 
confidant and friend was subject to change. 
Changes in the nature of our personal relationships 
occur all the time. Our best friends, with whom 
we have shared our deepest secrets, have the 
power to become our worst enemies because they 
can turn that trust against us. Former allies, 
President George W. Bush, Osama Bin Laden, and 
Saddam Hussein had a big, messy public breakup. 
The three of them had long enjoyed a cozy 
friendship, but they eventually became 
archenemies. Using their intimate knowledge of 
one another, they commenced a bloody crusade, 
costing thousands of lives, in order to enforce their 
different versions of “morality”. The so-called 
“weapons of mass destruction” were supplied to 
Saddam Hussein by the United States. On 9/11, 
the only airplanes that were not grounded in the 
United States were those taking members of the 
Bin Laden family out of the country. Even after 
9/11, the Bin Laden family and the Bush family 
remained engaged in joint business ventures. It is 
amazing to watch how easily the ignorant masses 
are swayed by the ever-shifting sloganeering. 

Because we claim to be proud of our 
principles, we arrogantly try to impose them on 
others. Yet, those principles can be conveniently 
ignored in international relations when it is 
politically expedient to do so, and we do not even 
live up to them within our own borders. 
Moreover, the definition of “morality” has 
changed throughout human history and has even 
changed from administration to administration. 
For example, the use of waterboarding was 
justified under the administration of President 
George W. Bush as an “enhanced interrogation 
technique”, while the administration of President 
Barack Obama has labeled it as “torture” and has 
forbidden its use. America’s ever-fluctuating 
barometer of what is politically correct is mind- 
boggling. 

No matter how one refers to various races 
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and cultural groups, no matter how culturally 
sensitive one tries to be, someone, somewhere is 
bound to get offended. The rules keep changing. 
Satirical cartoons that barely get noticed in one 
country cause riots, deaths, and demands for a 
“holy war” in other countries. 

For millennia, Asian art depicted women 
walking about bare-breasted, and, even within 
recent history, some Asian societies found it 
acceptable for women to go without a top. Then, 
the combined impact of mass media and Western 
“values” ushered in a new ethic — if a woman 
does not cover her breasts, she is considered vulgar 
and can even be arrested. Fonner free-spirited 
Asian countries now busy themselves adopting this 
or that restrictive legislation under the influence of 
new moral standards, ordering bras and covering 
up as much as possible even during the hottest 
monsoon. The breast is neither inherently good 
nor inherently bad — the breast has not changed, 
but the morals have. The change has transformed 
the breast into something sinful. In the United 
States, to cite one example from a Western 
country, the Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC) recently fined CBS $550,000 for Janet 
Jackson’s three-second exposure of just one of her 
mammaries. 

When Siddhartha spoke of “all assembled 
things”, he was referring to more than just obvious 
perceptible phenomena. Mind, time, memory, and 
concepts of God are also assembled — it is really 
us who has created “God” and not the other way 
around. And, each assembled component, in turn, 
depends upon several layers of assembly. 
Similarly, when he taught impermanence, he went 
beyond conventional thinking about “the end”, 
such as the notion that death happens once, and 
then it is over. Death is continuous from the 
moment of conception in a mother’s womb. Each 
instance of change is a form of death, and, 
therefore, each birth entails the death of something 
else. When all the innumerable causes and 
conditions come together, and there is no obstacle 
to or interruption of the process, the result is 
inevitable. Nonetheless, we still have the power to 
have an effect on the outcome, at least at the 


beginning. But, after a certain point, even if we 
pray, the result is inescapable. Many 
misunderstand this to be fate or luck, but it is just a 
natural process of causality. 

Whether we pride ourselves in our religion 
or in not belonging to any religion, faith plays an 
important role in our thinking. Even “not 
believing” requires faith — total, blind acceptance 
of our own logic or reason, based upon our own 
ever-changing feelings and understanding. The 
illogical nature of faith is not surprising at all; in 
fact, faith is among the most assembled and 
interdependent of phenomena. In his book The 
End of Faith: Religion, Terror, and the Future of 
Reason, Sam Harris demonstrates how the 
fanaticism generated by blind faith threatens our 
very existence. Faith can be triggered by the most 
superficial of circumstances, almost always 
misinterpreted by us based upon our own 
preconceived ideas. Factors such as our family, 
our upbringing, our education, our fears and 
anxieties, our personal preferences, our peers, our 
country, or the society we are born into are all part 
of the assembly of components that come together 
into what we call “faith”. 

All phenomena are the product of myriad 
components having come together, and, therefore, 
they are variable. Nearly all of these components 
are beyond our control, and, for that reason, they 
defy our expectations. The unpredictability of 
phenomena applies to all forms, feelings, 
perceptions, traditions, love, trust, mistrust, 
skepticism, and all else, even the relationships 
between spiritual masters and their disciples and 
between men and their gods. All is in flux, ever- 
changing, ever becoming something else — 
impermanent, unsatisfactory, or in the nature of 
suffering, and devoid of inherent existence. This 
is simply the way things are — neither we nor any 
so-called “god” can change this. 

There are many benefits to understanding 
the notion of assembly. When we leam to see the 
assembled nature of all things and situations, we 
learn to cultivate forgiveness, understanding, open- 
mindedness, compassion, and fearlessness. 
Slowly, we begin to recognize the causes and 
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conditions under which assembled things and 
situations came into being. But, even with this 
understanding, we may still fear the 
unpredictability of the process. Fear and anxiety 
are dominant psychological states of the human 
mind. Behind the fear and anxiety lies a constant 
longing for things and situations to be certain. 
The craving for certainty and stability is rooted in 
our fear of impermanence. We fear the unknown; 
we fear what we cannot control. 

Lack of fear arises when we can appreciate 
uncertainty, when we understand and accept the 
impossibility of these interconnected components 
being static and permanent. We will then find 
ourselves, in a very true sense, preparing for the 
worst while allowing for the best. We become 
more relaxed, happier, and open. These qualities 
enhance our ability to work, raise a family, enjoy 
love, and interact with others. By knowing that 
something unexpected is always lying in wait for 
us just around the comer, by accepting that 
countless potentialities exist from this moment 
onward, we begin to develop the skill of pervasive 
awareness and foresight, like that of a gifted 
tactician, not paranoid, but prepared. 

For Siddhartha, if there is no 
impermanence, there can be no spiritual progress, 
no material progress, no change for the better. 
The recognition of impermanence is the key to 
freedom from fear of remaining forever stuck in a 
situation, habit, or pattern. Being comfortable 
with impermanence lessens our grasping, our 
wanting things to be different than the way they 
are, and, thereby, lessens our suffering. 

Personal relationships are the most volatile 
and perfect examples of assembled phenomena 
and impermanence. Some couples believe that 
they can manage their relationship (“until death do 
us part”) by reading books or consulting with a 
marriage counselor. Knowing that “men are from 
Mars” and “women are from Venus” provides the 
key to understanding only a few more obvious 
causes and conditions of dishannony, however. 
To a certain extent, these small understandings 
may help create temporary peace, but they do not 
address the many hidden factors that make up a 


relationship. If we could see the unseen, then, 
maybe, we could enjoy the perfect relationship — 
or, perhaps, we would not start one in the first 
place. 

Applying Siddhartha’s understanding of 
impermanence to relationships can lead us to a 
state of openness and acceptance like that 
described in Juliet’s poignant words to Romeo: 
“Parting is such sweet sorrow...” Parting 
moments are often the most profound in a 
relationship. Every relationship must end 
eventually, even if it is because of death. 
Realizing this, our appreciation for the myriad 
causes and conditions that lie behind each 
connection is heightened. It is especially 
powerful if one partner has a terminal illness. 
Then, the illusion of “forever” is shattered, and 
that can be surprisingly liberating; our caring and 
affection become unconditional, and our focus is 
very much in the present moment. Giving love 
and support is more effortless and satisfying when 
our partner’s days are numbered. 

However, we forget that our days are 
always numbered. Even if we understand 
intellectually that everything born must die and 
that everything assembled will eventually 
disintegrate, on our emotional side, we constantly 
slip back into operating out of a belief in 
permanence, entirely ignoring impermanence. 
This habit can foster all kinds of negative states: 
paranoia, loneliness, guilt. We may feel put upon, 
mistreated, neglected, threatened — as if this 
world were unjust to us alone. 

When Siddhartha left Kapilavastu, he was 
alone. In the predawn hours, as his family and 
servants slept, he went to the stable, where 
Channa, his chariot driver and most trusted friend, 
slept. Channa was speechless at the sight of 
Siddhartha unattended. But, at his master’s 
instruction, he saddled Siddhartha’s favorite horse, 
Kathanka. They passed through the city gates 
undetected. When they were a safe distance away, 
Siddhartha dismounted and proceeded to remove 
all of his princely clothing and jewelry. These he 
gave to Channa, ordering him to take Kathanka 
and return to the city. Channa pleaded to be 
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allowed to accompany Siddhartha, but the prince 
was firm. Channa was to go back and continue to 
serve the royal family. 

Siddhartha asked Channa to convey a 
message to his family. They were not to worry 
about him, because he was embarking on an 
extremely important quest. He had already given 
Channa all his ornaments but one, the final 
symbol of splendor, caste, and royal bearing — 
his beautiful long hair. This he cut himself and, 
after handing it to Channa, set off alone. 
Siddhartha was embarking on his exploration of 
impermanence. Already, it seemed foolish to him 
to put so much energy into beauty and vanity. He 
was not critical of beauty and good grooming, 
only of the belief in their essential permanence. 

It is often said that “beauty is in the eye of 
the beholder”. This statement is more profound 
than it may, at first, appear to be. The concept of 
beauty is fickle; fashion trends continuously 
change, just as the beholders of the trends 
continuously change. As late as the mid-twentieth 
century, the feet of young girls in China were 
bound so that they would grow no more than three 
or four inches long. The results of this torture 
were considered beautiful; men even found erotic 
pleasure in the stench of the cloths that were used 
to bind the feet. Now, Chinese women are going 
through other forms of torture, having their shins 
extended so that they can look like the women in 
Vogue magazine. Indian girls starve themselves to 
reduce their voluptuous figures — so full and 
comely in the Buddhist wall paintings in the caves 
near Ajanta village, north-central Maharashtra 
state, western India — to conform with the 
angular lines of Parisian models. Silent film stars 
in the West were celebrated for having lips 
smaller than their eyes, but, today, the fashion is 
for large mouths with sausage lips. At the end of 
the nineteenth century, it was considered 
fashionable in the West for women to have small 
waists. The actress Anna Held, Florenz 
Ziegfield’s wife from 1897 until 1913, underwent 
a painful operation to have some of her ribs 
removed in order to reduce the size of her waist — 
and these were the days before anesthesia. 


The Buddha was not a pessimist or a 
doomsayer; he was a realist, while we tend to be 
escapists. When he stated that all assembled 
things are impermanent, he did not intend for this 
to be bad news; it is a simple, undeniable fact, 
fully in accord with modern science. Depending 
upon our perspective and understanding of this 
fact, we can use it as a gateway to inspiration and 
hope, transformation and liberation, or we can go 
nowhere, condemned by our own ignorance to 
repeated rebirths in samsara, to more suffering. 

Recognizing the instability of causes and 
conditions can lead us to understand our own 
power to transform obstacles and achieve the 
loftiest of goals. Not only can we transform our 
physical world, but also our emotional world. For 
example, we can turn agitation into peace of mind 
by practicing loving-kindness, compassion, 
generosity, and patience, or we can turn low self¬ 
esteem into confidence by letting go of ambition 
and unrealistic expectations. If we all condition 
ourselves to put our feet in other people’s shoes, 
we will cultivate peace in our homes and with our 
friends, neighbors, coworkers, and everyone else 
with whom we come into contact. If nations 
would do the same, they would be taking a huge 
step to cultivating peace and harmony in the world. 
These are simple examples of how we can affect 
assembled phenomena on a mundane level. 

Siddhartha also found that even the most 
feared levels of hells and damnation are 
impermanent, because they, too, are assembled. 
Hell does not exist as a permanent state 
somewhere underground, where the damned suffer 
eternal torture. It is more like a nightmare. It does 
not matter how long the nightmare lasts; during 
that time, we are in hell. Then, at some point, we 
wake up, and the nightmare comes to an end. In 
like manner, hell is a temporary state, and, at some 
point, it, too, comes to an end. 

The concept of impermanence does not 
foretell Armageddon or the Apocalypse, nor is it 
punishment for our sins. It is neither inherently 
positive nor negative. It is simply part of the 
process of the compounding of things. We usually 
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appreciate only half of the cycle of impermanence. 
We accept birth but not death, accept gain but not 
loss. True liberation comes from appreciating the 
whole cycle and not from just grasping onto those 
things that we find agreeable. 

We may wonder why Siddhartha said “all 
assembled things are impermanent”. Why not just 
say “all things are impermanent”? It would be 
correct to say that all things are impermanent 
without the qualifying word assembled. However, 
we must take every opportunity to remind 
ourselves of the first part, the assembly, the 
coming together, the compounding, in order to 
maintain the logic behind the statement. 
“Assembly” is a very simple concept, but it has so 
many layers that, in order to understand it deeply, 
we need this constant reminder. 

Nothing that exists or functions in the 
world, no constructs of the imagination or of the 
physical world, nothing that passes through our 
mind, not even the mind itself, will stay as it is 
forever. Things may last for the duration of our 
lifetime, or even into the next generation; but, then 
again, they may dissolve sooner than we expect. 
Either way, change is inevitable. There is no 
degree of probability or chance involved — 
everything must change. ■ 

Adapted from Chapter 1, “Fabrication and Impermanence” 
of What Makes You NOT a Buddhist by Dzongsar Jamyang 
Khyentse (Boston, MA, and London: Shambhala Publica¬ 
tions [2007]), pp. 1—32. 


Dzongsar Jamyang Khyentse was bom in 
Bhutan in 1961. He is a student of Khenpo 
Appey Rinpoche. He is the head of the 
renowned Dzongsar Monastery and Dzongsar 
College and is responsible for the care and 
education of roughly 1,600 monks living in six 
monasteries and institutes in Asia. 

He oversees Siddhartha’s Intent, an 
organization of six teaching and practice centers 
around the world, as well as two nonprofit 
organizations, the Khyentse Foundation and 
Lotus Outreach. He also wrote and directed the 
film s “The Cup” and “Travelers and Magicians”. 


Buddhist Lay Ethics 

By Francis Story 

The life of the Buddhist lay person is, or 
should be, regulated by the Five Precepts (panca 
stla). These constitute the minimal requirements 
for ethical day-to-day living, to be of benefit both 
to the individual and to the community to which 
the individual belongs. All efforts towards higher 
spiritual achievement must begin with virtue {stla), 
for without virtue, mental concentration (samadhi) 
and wisdom (panda) cannot be attained. And, 
without the self-discipline that stla inculcates, 
civilized life is not possible. 

Aside from these obvious reasons, the Five 
Precepts of moral conduct were laid down by the 
Buddha for another reason as well. They serve as 
a preventative against the generation of 
unwholesome kamma and the misery that results 
from it — they are, thus, the basic rules of mental 
and spiritual hygiene. Observance of the Five 
Precepts is a form of insurance against the risk of 
rebirth in states of greater suffering, a danger that 
is always present unless strenuous efforts are made 
to overcome the taints ( asava) and defilements 
(kilesa). Every human being bom into this world 
has, in his or her character, an accumulation of 
unwholesome tendencies from the greed (lobha), 
hatred (dosa), and delusion ( mo ha ) of the past 
mixed with good ones, for, if we were free from 
the craving, antagonisms, and ignorance that 
accompany the illusion of selfhood, we would not 
have been reborn in this or any other sphere. We 
must maintain a constant vigilance against these 
harmful qualities, whose greatest menace is 
directed towards ourselves. 

Virtue does not develop automatically; it 
requires diligent cultivation, sustained by self- 
analysis (introspection) and unwavering self- 
discipline. In the kamavacara bhumi, the realm of 
sense-desires, there is a natural bias towards self¬ 
gratification. It takes many forms, some of which 
are highly deceptive, so that we are often victims 
of the disease of constantly seeking self- 
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gratification to a greater extent than we realize. 
For this reason, it has to be resisted, not 
haphazardly, but all the time, as gravity must be 
resisted when climbing up a hill. Descent is easy 
and rapid, but ascent is always toilsome and slow. 

We do not lack reminders of the 
inexorable nature of the universal law of cause 
and effect, for there is evidence of it everywhere. 
All around us, people are suffering the results of 
their unwholesome kamma from the past. It 
manifests as disease, poverty, deformity, various 
kinds of mental and emotional deficiencies, 
frustration of their efforts, bad reputation, failed 
marriages, and countless other kinds of 
misfortunes. There is no truth more obvious than 
that dukkha predominates in life, heavily 
outweighing one’s gleams of momentary and 
fragile happiness. The happiest person cannot say 
when misfortune will strike or what form it will 
take — neither wealth, nor position in society, nor 
skill can avail to ward it off. Yet people, even 
those who have been exposed to the moral laws 
taught by the Buddha, still recklessly pursue their 
willful ends, as though intoxicated, which, indeed, 
they are. They are intoxicated for craving for 
sense-pleasures and by the mental defilements, 
which, like the flow of impurity from a 
suppurating wound (the taints, or asavas), work 
like a poison in the bloodstream, driving them 
madly on, oblivious to the danger. 

Just as flies swarm around an open jar of 
honey, crawling their way to doom over the 
bodies of other flies caught in the alluring trap of 
death, so, too, people disregard the warning signs 
given to them by the suffering of others that they 
see all around them and are drawn into the same 
trap by their craving for self-gratification and the 
evil actions into which that craving too often leads 
them. Like the flies, they see their fellow beings 
suffering for their folly, yet, they go on to the 
same end, oblivious to the inevitable result. And, 
just as the flies crawl over the struggling bodies of 
other flies already trapped, so we often go to our 
own doom trampling on the fallen bodies of our 
fellow beings. This is the grim picture that the 
world presents — an apt subject for compassion. 


We may look in vain for any evidence of a 
merciful deity in this amoral wilderness, but its 
creator is not some external force but ignorance 
(.avijja ), and its ruler is craving ( tanha ). Were it 

not for sila, the pitiless “law of the jungle” would 
prevail everywhere. 

The Five Precepts of the lay person, as 
distinct from the augmented Eight and Ten 
Precepts to be observed on Uposatha Days, are 
meant to be followed by Buddhists at all times, the 
purpose being to establish a habit formation of 
virtuous and restrained conduct, in opposition to 
the unwholesome tendencies of greed, hatred, and 
delusion that form a fundamental part of human 
nature and the ego-assertive instinct. Thus, the 
precepts serve a dual purpose, being, on the one 
hand, a barrier to unwholesome mental impulses 
and deeds, protecting one who observes them from 
generating unwholesome kamma for which he or 
she would have to suffer in the future, and, on the 
other hand, a means of purification to clear the 
way for the development of wisdom-insight 
(■vipassana ) and ultimate liberation ( vimokkha ) 
from suffering ( dukkha ) in the round of rebirths 
and deaths ( samsara ). 

From this, it naturally follows that the 
regular observance of the Five Precepts is more 
beneficial than the occasional observance of the 
Eight or Ten Uposatha Day vows. The extra 
precepts added to make up the eight or ten are not 
ethical values but of a mildly ascetic nature, whose 
purpose is to subdue the senses and strengthen the 
will. In daily life, it is the moral principles 
involved in the Five Precepts that, coloring all our 
associations with other people, go to build up a 
consistently moral character. More sustained 
effort is required to keep the Five Precepts all the 
time than to keep eight or ten on special occasions. 
It is a mistake to assume, as some people seem to 
do, that the strict observance of Uposatha Day 
vows will compensate for a life that is spent, on 
the whole, in disregard of the five basic precepts. 
Ideally, both should be observed; but, if a choice is 
to be made, it should be in favor of the more 
difficult task, that of following the rules of 
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disciplined conduct at all times and in all 
circumstances. 

When moral restraint is regarded as a 
mental health regimen, as in Buddhism it is, there 
is no excuse for allowing it to degenerate into a 
once-a-weak or once-a-month practice, in which 
case it becomes no more than a pious formality 
carried out as a kind of ritual. In order to be 
effective, it must be followed daily, just as one 
follows the basic rules of personal hygiene. If 
human society could develop an ethic which, by 
common consent, led people to regard the person 
who regularly breaks the five basic rules of 
morality ( panca-slla ) as they regard one who does 
not bathe, clean his teeth, or change his dirty 
clothes, we would be well on the way to evolving 
a perfect civilization. Unfortunately, this is far 
from being the case. In modem society, poor 
personal hygiene is not tolerated, but many 
impurities of character and conduct are not only 
tolerated but actually encouraged. The man who 
boasts of his conquests with women is not usually 
condemned — except by husbands whose 
marriages he has broken up; and society does not 
hold out any particular sanctions against gambling 
and drunkenness. Lying is accepted as a 
necessary practice from the highest diplomatic 
circles down to the sphere of the petty shopkeeper 
who adjusts his prices to the appearance of the 
customer or to those who make false or 
exaggerated claims in advertising; while killing is 
considered a virtue in hunting, fishing, and 
shooting circles; perhaps the only virtue that they 
recognize. As for theft, if it is done on a large 
enough scale and successfully, it is considered 
highly respectable. So, while sila is a necessary 
part of civilized living, it is interpreted with great 
latitude in practice, according to the mores of the 
particular group in question. While most people 
subscribe to certain abstract principles, there is no 
general agreement as to details. The conventions 
of society, therefore, offer no reliable guide to one 
who is seeking universal principles. On the 
contrary, they have often led to a great deal of 
confusion. 


Thomas Hobbes (1588—1679) saw man as 
being motivated in all his actions by the desire for 
personal gratification; Hobbes even attributed the 
exercise of charity to this self-regarding urge. 
Repulsive though this view may appear at first 
sight, it has never been seriously challenged. All 
religions tacitly acknowledge it when they hold out 
hope of rewards for virtue, and the Buddha 
expressly declared that a person’s first duty is to 
himself or herself ( Dhammapada , verse 166): 

“Let one not neglect one’s own duty for 
that of others, however great it may be. 
One should pursue one’s own duty, 
knowing it well.” 

In Buddhism, one’s own good coincides 
with the good of mankind as a whole, for the 
Buddha’s Teaching has always been directed 
towards the ultimate good of attaining the selfless 
and, therefore, desire less state. Those who 
mistakenly see their own “good” in the 
gratification of their own desires at the expense of 
others are called “fools” ( bala ), in the realm of 
morality, and “mentally blind fools” ( andhabala ), 
in respect to their own spiritual development. In 
the Buddha’s discourses, the term “fool” always 
signifies one who is spiritually immature or 
immoral; that is to say, impure in thought, word, 
and deed. Such a person destroys his own roots in 
this very world (yo naro...idhevam eso lokasmim 

mularh khanate attano). There is no mistaking the 
powerful emphasis that the Buddha laid on this 
admonition: “here, in this very world,” the fool 
destroys himself by his misdeeds. 

In view of this, the question whether 
ethical behavior is to be considered a means to an 
end, or the end itself, vanishes. Considered solely 
as an end, moral activation may often be 
unsatisfactory in that it fails to produce immediate 
results in the form of an improvement in worldly 
conditions or a happier subjective experience; but 
viewed as a method of spiritual transformation, it 
justifies itself both as end and means. In a world 
that is apparently without moral purpose, the 
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rationalist concept of ethics, as a code of conduct 
to be followed solely for the satisfaction it brings, 
and without any expectation of results, lacks the 
force that is required to make it universally 
acceptable. As a way of life unsupported by any 
solid structure or frame of defined principles, it is 
scarcely even relevant to the human situation. 
How weak the self-serving foundation of ethics is 
in a skeptical and materialistic world is shown by 
the decline in human standards of conduct that we 
see taking place everywhere in the world today. 

The rules of ethical behavior laid down by 
the Buddha differ from those that characterize the 
theocratic laws of other religions in that they do 
not demand any obedience to an unseen, u nkn own 
deity, nor do that include any observances of a 
purely formal, ritualistic, and non-ethical type. 
Whereas other codes lay down prohibitions 
concerning food and, even in some instances, 
clothing that may have been useful in certain 
places at certain periods but cannot be universally 
adopted, and serve no purpose outside the 
historical context in which they were formulated, 
the precepts of Buddhism contain only one item 
dealing with man’s treatment of his own body, 
and that is a perfectly rational and universal one, 
the vow to abstain from intoxicants and drugs. 
The use of intoxicating liquor and stupefying so- 
called “recreational drugs” is the only way in 
which moral character can be affected by what is 
taken by the mouth; so, while elsewhere the 
Buddha specified ten kinds of animals (for 
example, snakes, elephants, etc.) as being 
unsuitable for consumption by monks and nuns, 
dietary prohibitions form no part of the Five 
Precepts and are not considered in any sense 
mandatory. 

Another fact that renders the Buddhist 
precepts unique is that they do not make 
impossible psychological demands. Faith cannot 
be produced to order, yet many religious 
commandments literally “order” the “faithful” to 
have faith in what is blatantly not true, what is 
contrary to reason, or what cannot be proved. 
They also command the faithful to love their 


fellow-men. Like faith, love cannot be conjured 
up by command, and Buddhism recognizes this 
truth. In Buddhism, metta, or universal loving¬ 
kindness, has to be cultivated systematically; it is 
no more possible to produce it instantly by willing 
than it is to grow a new limb. A psychological 
reorientation away from “self’ is necessary before 
the perfection of loving-kindness can be realized. 

As exercises in moral restraint, the Five 
Precepts are necessarily expressed in negative 
form. The intention is to tell the practitioner what 
he or she should avoid doing. They are concerned 
with outward behavior, while the exercises in 
mental development ( bhavana ) are concerned 
with the development of subjective states tending 
to the attainment of insight wisdom. While slla 
(virtue) is essential to the practice of bhavana, 
bhavana itself fortifies sfla; the two are mutually 
supporting, and grow side by side. It is as this 
growth takes place that the positive side of the 
Five Precepts asserts itself. From the negative 
vow to refrain from taking life, there emerges the 
positive and active principle of benevolence 
toward all sentient beings. From the negative vow 
to refrain from taking what is not freely given, 
there emerges the positive and active principle of 
generosity; and so on for the other precepts. In 
time, it becomes impossible to break any of the 
precepts, because the will to do so has perished. It 
fades out from inanition, having no ego-craving 
on which to subsist. 

It is sometimes argued that the First 
Precept to abstain from taking life is a counsel of 
perfection that cannot be followed in its entirety, 
that man’s existence on Earth is subject to the 
same laws of survival as are found in the animal 
realm, where it is a question of “kill or be killed,” 
that, even though human beings do not have to 
fight for existence continually, as do animals, yet, 
if many creatures inimical to man were not 
destroyed, human life itself would eventually 
disappear from the planet. 

However, this objection is based on a 
misunderstanding of the nature and purpose of the 
precepts. They are not commandments; they 
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originated as advice on the course of conduct most 
favorable to the production of good kamma, and 
are to be taken voluntarily as vows, with this end 
in view. The follower of the Buddha is invited to 
make a choice between the “good” of expediency, 
which often turns out to be an ethical dead-end, 
and the highest moral and spiritual good, which is 
certain and undeviating in its results. The 
householder who has property and worldly 
interests to guard, and who owes a duty to society 
and its laws in return for the protection it affords 
him, may not always find it possible to observe 
the Five Precepts perfectly. He is in that position 
because his desire for possessions and family ties 
has placed him in it. Having made that particular 
choice, he has also chosen to risk whatever 
consequences may come of it. The moral 
dilemmas that confront him at every turn are of 
his own making. So long as he remains in that 
position, the only course he can adopt is to 
minimize, as far as possible, the need to perform 
unwholesome actions. There are many ways in 
which this can be done, the first being to ensure 
that he engages only in undertakings that do not 
cause moral confusion ( anakula ca kammanta ) 
and that he supports himself by work of a pure and 
blameless character ( anavajjani kammani). This 
comes under Right Livelihood in the Noble 
Eightfold Path. If this is not sufficient and he 
aims at the highest moral perfection, he may 
renounce all worldly responsibilities and 
connections and enter the Sangha. There, he is 
free to pursue the highest good, unfettered by the 
demands of mundane life. It was for this purpose 
that the Buddhist Sangha was established, and, so 
long as it remains, there is a refuge for those who 
wish to shun evil in all its aspects. The standards 
of perfection in Buddhists ethics do not make 
them impossible as some have believed. Rather, 
they are an ideal that can be actualized through 
diligent effort. 

The Buddha did not attempt to lay down 
laws for the conduct of human affairs in any but a 
strictly personal sense. He gave advice to rulers, 
as He did to ordinary householders, but He did not 


attempt to formulate principles of state policy, as 
some religious teachers, with varying success, 
have attempted to do. His Teaching is for those 
who wish to liberate themselves from samsara, not 

for those who merely desire to improve its 
conditions. Nevertheless, those teachings, which 
point to a goal beyond conditioned existence, yet 
have an application in the world of practical 
affairs. Nirvana (nibbana ) may be an individual, 

not a collective, goal, but the Path to it, followed 
by the individual for his own highest good, has 
beneficial repercussions on the whole of society. 
Every man or woman who observes the Five 
Precepts and who conscientiously tries to follow 
the Noble Eightfold Path, makes it easier for 
someone else to do the same. One who works for 
his own highest good confers blessings on all 
mankind. ■ 

Adapted from an essay by Francis Story and included in 
Dimensions of Buddhist Thought: Collected Writings, 
Volume III (Kandy, Sri Lanka: Buddhist Publication 
Society [second printing 1985]), pp. 356—362. 


Buddhist Meditation 

By Francis Story 

A great deal has been written about the 
yogic systems of self-development taught in 
Hinduism, and the Western world has learned 
something of their nature and of their value as a 
means of utilizing powers latent in the mind for 
certain specific ends. Less, however, is known 
about the system of meditation practiced by 
Buddhists, despite the fact that this particular fonn 
of mental culture has been one of the most 
decisive factors in monitoring Asian religious life 
during the past two thousand years. 

One reason for the lack of precise 
knowledge on this important subject is the 
difficulty of gaining access to authentic sources of 
information. Meditation, or bhavana, is an 
integral part of Buddhist religious doctrine and 
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practice and does not fonn a separate study as do 
some yogic systems in Hindu tradition. The 
references to theory and practice in bhavana are 
scattered throughout the Buddhist canonical texts 
and commentaries, which form a vast corpus of 
literature in Pali and Sanskrit. Only a relatively 
small portion of this has been translated into other 
languages, so that, until quite recently, accurate 
information has been available only to those who 
are able to study the original texts. Furthermore, 
it is necessary for the would-be practitioner to be 
acquainted with the fundamental doctrines of 
Buddhism before he can grasp the purpose of the 
meditational exercises, and he has to master 
certain technical terms which, in the absence of 
any exact equivalents in other languages, often 
have to remain untranslated. The Buddhist 
conception of mental activities and the nature of 
consciousness, as it is found in the Abhidhamma, 
are, in several respects, radically different from 
the popular notions held in the West concerning 
the soul. In Buddhism, we are not dealing with a 
psychological entity but with a flux of mental 
processes, and the terms of reference that are 
employed have no counterparts in Western 
thought. The translator is therefore faced with the 
necessity of forging a special vocabulary as he 
proceeds or, alternatively, using Pali or Sanskrit 

terms when the resources of other languages fail 
him. Neither alternative is entirely satisfactory in 
itself; its success must depend upon the ability of 
the would-be practitioner to adapt himself to an 
unfamiliar climate of thought. 

The word “ Abhidhamma ” (literally, 
“higher doctrine”) itself denotes a system that is 
neither philosophy nor metaphysics as these are 
understood in the West. The Abhidhamma Pitaka 
is that part of the Buddhist Canon that deals with 
the higher aspects of mental states and processes. 
The Abhidhamma contains a systematized analysis 
of the variable states of consciousness, not only in 
relation to the external world, but also to the 
absolute essence of being that is expressed in 
terms of ethical law. It is metaphysics to the 


extent that it derives from subliminal insights, but 
it has no dependence upon any supernatural 
ground of being; the assertions it makes are open 
to investigation within the framework of human 
experience. At the same time, it bears no 
similarity to Western speculative philosophy. A 
comparison may perhaps be made between 
Abhidhamma and the modern approach to 
psychology as a science, but, here again, two 
important differences are to be noted. One is that 
Abhidhamma replaces hypothesis by the certainty 
of direct knowledge, the other that it gives an 
ethical basis to human consciousness, both in its 
active and passive aspects. 

In order to convey the real meaning of 
Abhidhamma, therefore, it would be necessary to 
substitute the term “ethico-psychology” for the 
more literal translation “higher doctrine”. But, in 
accepting such a substitution, it would still have to 
be borne in mind that Abhidhamma is founded 
upon a universal principle that extends beyond the 
limitations of human psychology, namely, the 
principle of Dependent Origination 
ipaticcasamuppada), so that, in sacrificing the 
term “higher doctrine”, something has been lost to 
the concept. An understanding of the law of 
Dependent Origination is, itself, a prerequisite for 
the would-be practitioner who wants to grasp the 
psychological principles of Buddhist meditation. 

The most exhaustive treatise on the subject 
of meditation is the Visuddhimagga by 
Bhadantacariya Buddhaghosa, composed around 
412 CE in Ceylon (Sri Lanka). This is the 
standard Theravadin work of exposition, its 
authority resting upon the original Teachings of 
Gotama Buddha as they are found in the Pali 
Tipi taka. For the Western reader, there are two 

formidable obstacles to the study of 
Buddhaghosa’s great work. The first is the 
manner of presentation, which is traditional and 
not well adapted to the modern outlook; the 
second is the difficulty, in the absence of source- 
references, in distinguishing between what is the 
actual Teaching of the Buddha and what is the 
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interpretation, or exegesis, of later writers, 
including Buddhaghosa himself. In any 
translation of Buddhaghosa’s work, there are also 
bound to be differences of opinion regarding the 
terminology adopted by the translator. The 
Visuddhimagga is a commentarial work, which, 
today, calls for a commentary of its own. 
Nevertheless, it continues to be the most 
authoritative single work on this complex subject, 
outside of the canonical texts themselves. 

Another cause of the comparative neglect 
of the Buddhist systems of meditation by Western 
writers may lie in the fact that the Buddhist, unlike 
the Hindu, systems are directed entirely and 
exclusively at mental purification and liberation. 
The Buddha did not teach bhavana for the purpose 
of gaining supernormal powers, the ability to 
perfonn prodigious physical feats to obtain 
mastery over the external world. He taught with 
but one objective in mind — the extinction 
(nirodha ) of suffering ( dukkha) and release from 
conditioned existence ( samsara ). It is here that 

we come upon the chief difference between the 
Buddhist concentration techniques and those most 
commonly associated with Hindu yoga. The 
latter, particularly the hathayoga and rajayoga, 

are concerned with results, which from the 
Buddhist standpoint, are negligible. Being of the 
mundane order ( lokiva ), they do not lead to final 
liberation ( vimokkha ) from that suffering which is 
inseparable from personalized existence. On the 
contrary, they increase the bondage and add more 
fuel to the fires of craving (tanha). 

The original objective of the Hindu 
systems was that of gaining power over the forces 
of nature, personified as the gods of the Vedas. 
This was to be accomplished through asceticism 
(tapa or tapo), by which the yogi was deemed to 
strengthen his virtue — that is, his will — to a 
point at which it made him superior to the gods 
themselves. The Rishi’s ability to embarrass the 
gods is a common theme in Puranic and epic 
literature. It was not until the Sahkhya system 


came into prominence that moksa, that is, 
liberation or union with the Absolute, came to be 
the principal aim of yoga. Kapila, the founder of 
the Sahkhya system, lived about a century before 

the Buddha, in the same region of India, and it 
was probably his discipline that was followed by 
the ascetics whom Prince Siddhattha joined before 
His Enlightenment. But the goal of liberation in 
Hindu yoga never entirely shook off its more 
worldly features. It is, perhaps, these features that 
have made Hindu yoga attractive to Westerners, 
who wish to live more efficiently, develop their 
latent powers of mind and body, and generally 
work upon the external world in much the same 
way, in its own field, that scientific technologies 
enable them to do so. 

It is true that certain psychic faculties 
capable of a worldly application, such as dibba- 
cakkhu (clairvoyance), dibba-sota (clairaudience), 
mano-maya-kdya (projection of the “astral body”), 
and other paranormal powers are developed in the 
course of Buddhist meditation. They arise 
incidentally out of the jhanic states as the 
meditator traverses the path towards a higher 
realization. The Buddha and the Arahants 
possessed such powers and, when need arose, they 
exercised them for the sake of the ignorant who 
demanded “signs and wonders”. But, in general, 
the Buddha deplored their use, preferring to 
spread the Dhamma by the “miracle of teaching” 
and the self-propagating power of truth. To those 
not yet fully emancipated from worldly delusion, 
they can become attachment-forming 
impediments, and, as such, they have to be 
guarded against and overcome in the struggle for 
nibbana. In the Buddhist view, one who embarks 
on concentration exercises in order to obtain 
supernormal powers (iddhi) is doing so with the 
wrong intention and at great danger to himself. If 
all power corrupts, then supernormal power can 
corrupt superlatively. 

What then is the right attitude of mind for 
one who undertakes Buddhist bhavana ? To 
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answer this it is necessary to give some idea of the 
ultimate purpose of the Buddhist practices. The 
Noble Eightfold Path, which summarizes the 
Buddhist way of life, begins with samma-ditthi, or 

Right View. This points to the fact that the 
disciple must have, at the very beginning, a clear 
conception of the transitoriness, suffering nature, 
and egoless nature or essencelessness of all 
conditioned existence, as made clear in the 
following verses from the Dhammapada : 

277. All compound things are impermanent; those 
who realize this through insight-wisdom are 
freed from suffering. This is the path that 
leads to purity. 

278. All compound things have suffering as their 
nature; those who realize this through insight 
-wisdom are freed from suffering. This is 
the path that leads to purity. 

279. All states are without self; those who realize 
this through insight-wisdom are freed from 
suffering. This is the path that leads to 
purity. 

At first, his understanding of this is simply on the 
intellectual level; he sees that all things, mind and 
body included, are subject to change, and that 
their arising, decay, and dissolution involve 
suffering. And since this is so, it follows that 
there is no abiding core of self-essence in them, 
for that which is a thing-in-itself could not be the 
subject of an incessant flux. The phenomenal 
personality, which we mean when we speak of the 
“self’, is a flow of mental processes, causally 
conditioned, and the “character” is nothing more 
than a particular set of tendencies that give it 
direction. If there were an immutable soul or self 
or atman in the Upanishadic sense, it could have 
no possible connection with the mutable and 
evanescent personality, and all attempts to identify 
them or even relate them to one another would be 


futile. A “soul” that changes could not be a self- 
existing entity, while one that did not change 
could not be made one with the fluid human 
personality. 

It appears that St. Augustine (354—430 
CE) (Confessions Book XII) saw this difficulty 
more clearly than the Vedantic philosophers. But, 
to philosophers since David Hume (1711—1776 
CE), and particularly those who have assimilated 
the concepts of physics and dynamic psychology, 
the predicament of how an unchangeable soul 
could exist in view of the changeableness of 
changeable things is not as troubling as it was for 
St. Augustine. The need for static entities is fast 
disappearing from every realm of inquiry, and we 
are left with processes alone. To the question, 
“What is it that changes?” the only answer is: 
“There is no ‘thing’ that changes; it is the process 
itself that is manifest.” We may speak of the 
matter of the universe, but, in doing so, we are 
dealing with a convention; what we really mean is 
the transfonning energy, the balance of forces, 
that make up the physical world. Exactly the 
same principles apply in the psychological realm. 

It is a realization of this kind, however 
imperfect, that constitutes the first stage of 
entering the Noble Eightfold Path. From it 
springs the next requisite, Right Intention (samma 
-samkappa). This means the determination to 

liberate oneself from the fetters of desire that bind 
all beings to the wheel of rebirth ( samsara ). 

Since there is no persisting entity to be 
found in the life-process, and, therefore, no ego- 
principle, it is to be understood as anatta — 
devoid of selfhood. This voidness of selfhood, 
which forms the distinguishing feature of the 
Buddhist analysis of being, is a view that is fully 
in accord with the conclusions drawn by modern 
scientific thinkers, who have arrived at it 
independently. Throughout nature, we find 
processes taking place, but nothing substantial or 
enduring to which the processes apply. All 
phenomena exist only in a relative sense. Seeing 
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that, we realize that a thing-in-itself, apart from 
related conditions, cannot exist. At any given 
moment, what we call the “self’ is only the end- 
product of prior causal relations extending back 
into the infinite past. 

This is the basis of the Abhidhamma 
philosophy as it concerns consciousness ( citta ). 
The “self’ that is imaginatively constructed 
consists of a series of instantaneous awarenesses, 
each being a point-moment ( cittakkhana ) of 

consciousness that is focused upon whatever 
happens to be engaging the attention at the time. 
Thus, from moment to moment, we are aware of a 
multitude of impressions both from the external 
world and the world of mental activity, but we 
cannot be aware of more than one impression at 
the same moment. We may think that we see an 
object, hear a sound, and feel a touch 
simultaneously, but this is an illusion brought 
about by the extreme rapidity with which the point 
-moments follow upon one another. They 
impinge upon our fields of sensory perception, 
and our attention is directed towards them 
successively or alternatively. There is a turning 
from one to another, but so rapid is the process 
that we gather a general impression that we see, 
hear, and feel at the same time and that there is an 
uninterrupted continuity in the consciousness. 

But that which appears to be an entity, the 
sum total of thoughts, sensations, opinions, 
desires, memories, and so on that is commonly 
denoted by the word “soul” is actually nothing but 
the process of bhava, or “becoming”. It is this 
process that connects one moment of 
consciousness to that which follows it, each being 
dependent upon prior conditioning factors, mental 
and physical, and upon external and internal 
stimuli. The external stimuli are the sense- 
impressions and data received through the five 
physical organs of sense; the internal are those 
that arise in the mind from the recollection of 
former sensations or the anticipation of future 
ones. So we tend to identify the “self’ with the 
locale of our conscious experience, the body, or 
else with the complex of psychophysical 


activities, such as thinking, willing, remembering 
and their concomitants. Nevertheless, these 
phenomena, being all conditioned and 
impermanent, are states of coming-to-be rather 
than of true being. Just as in the realm of physics, 
solid substance resolves itself into nuclear activity 
or force, so, in the realm of psychological activity, 
the supposed “self’ that thinks is resolved into a 
process — thinking. In both cases, what we are 
really dealing with is not a complex of things but a 
series of events. 

Why does Buddhism, contrary to all other 
religions, place such a strong emphasis on the non 
-reality of the “self’? The answer is because the 
idea of individualized selfhood — that there is a 
real “I” that enjoys experience — is the cause of 
craving that leads to continued existence. It 
produces bhava-tanha, or craving for (eternal) 

existence. Its by-products are greed ( lobha ), 
hatred ( dosa ), and delusion ( moha ), the three fires 
of suffering ( dukkha ). In the great Fire Sermon, 
the Buddha declared that “all things are on fire”, 
burning with the flames of passion, ill-will, and 
infatuation. In order to extinguish these flames 
forever, it is first necessary to cast off the delusion 
of selfhood. It is this delusion that stands first in 
the list of Ten Fetters ( samyojana ) as sakkaya- 
ditthi. 

In this difficult task of abolishing ego- 
illusion, the first move, just as in the case of 
ridding oneself of avijja , is to acknowledge 
intellectually that there is no permanent “I” in 
phenomenal personality. The full realization of 
this truth, which completely alters the 
psychological orientation, only comes with the 
attainment of Arahatta-phala, the fruit of 
Sainthood. It is then coincidental with the dying 
out of the last traces of ignorance ( avijja ) and 
craving (tanha). 

The ultimate purpose of Buddhist 
meditation, then, is to transform the intellectual 
acknowledgment of these facts into the direct 
personal experience of them. It is at that stage 
that the mere philosopher, who so often fails to get 
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sustenance from his philosophy or to apply it 
consistently to his own needs, becomes 
transformed into the seer who knows the truth by 
inner experience, and, thenceforth, cannot do 
other than live in accordance with it. When the 
Buddha said, “He who sees Me sees the Dhamma, 
and he who sees the Dhamma sees Me”, He was 
stating a literal fact. The Ascetic Gotama, as a 
limited phenomenal personality, had become 
identified with His Buddhahood. He had become 
one with the Truth. He taught, and the Teacher 
and the Teaching were one. 

As one example of the means by which 
this is achieved, we may turn to the catu- 
satipatthana, or the Four Foundations of 

Mindfulness. Here, the disciple practices 
dissociation from and non-involvement with the 
factors that are mistakenly regarded as the “self’; 
that is to say, the body, the sensations, the mind, 
and the mental objects. By fixing his bare 
attention on them, without any intellectual or 
emotional reactions to what he perceives, he trains 
himself to take a completely depersonalized 
attitude towards these phenomena. 

In “Mindfulness of the Body”, he views 
his own physical fonn {kayo) as an aggregate 
(khandha ) of impersonal elements, held together 
by natural laws and functioning in response to the 
dynamics of the physical world. The material 
substance of the body is in no sense different from 
that of the external world. Seeing it thus, with its 
imperfections and weaknesses, its proneness to 
suffering through decay and dissolution, he 
becomes detached from the body and no longer 
considers it the “self’ or even any part of a self. 

Contemplating his sensations ( vedana ) in 
the same way, he comes to realize that these 
sensations are transitory, beyond his immediate 
control, and the result of causes that have 
determined their nature independently of his will; 
and so, he sees that the sensations also are not the 
“self’. 

When he contemplates the mind ( citta ) 
with the same detachment, he sees merely a flow 
of mental states that he is able to recognize as 


being wholesome or unwholesome, and he 
becomes aware of various states of consciousness 
whose emotional content he is able to evaluate as 
being desirous or free from desire, angry or free 
from anger, unenlightened or enlightened, torpid 
or distracted, with jhana, or without jhana, on the 
sensory plane or above it, concentrated or 
unconcentrated, released or bound. By means of 
this depersonalized psychological analysis, he 
attains to knowledge of the nature of mental 
operations and ceases to be in servitude to them. 
The self-knowledge that he thus gains frees him 
from delusions concerning his own emotional 
reactions and personality traits. At the same time, 
it reveals clearly the anatta, that is, the soulless, 
selfless, or essenceless characteristic of these 
passing phases of the mind. They are seen as 
“empty phenomena”, mental events without any 
underlying stratum of permanence or selfhood. 

Contemplating mental objects {dhamma), 
that is, ideas, thoughts, images, etc. — the 
contents of the mind —, he carries the analysis 
still further and perceives clearly what mental 
impurities are present at any given moment, how 
they originate, how they may be overcome, and 
how they may be prevented from arising in the 
future. He discerns the true nature of the five 
personality-factors ( pahcakkhandha ), their 
origination, support, and dissolution, and, in that 
light, he scrutinizes the six doors of sensory 
perception and the six fields of sense-cognition 
{ayatana) to which they open. In this way, he 
becomes able to define the various forms of 
craving and attachment that stem from them and 
learns how they may be overcome and prevented 
from arising in the future. He then becomes 
capable of distinguishing between the illusory and 
the real. He can say precisely which of the seven 
Factors of Enlightenment are present in him and 
which are yet to be cultivated, and he grasps the 
essence of the Four Noble Truths. The way to 
liberation is then open to him through the 
unfettered exercise of his supramundane insight. 

Existence as we experience it is a never- 
ending cycle of manifestations brought into being 
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by mental energy; these manifestations take the 
fonn of sentient beings. This “rebirth” (a term 
which has to be used for want of a better, and 
which is preferable to “reincarnation” or 
“transmigration”) is brought about in any one of 
thirty-one planes of conditioned being, each plane 
having innumerable subdivisions, and it is nothing 
more than a causal continuum of actions and 
results. Every volitional action ( kamma ) — that 
is, every action that is prompted by desire for a 
result and consciously directed towards that result 
— projects a force that causes some modification 
and reaction in the world of phenomena. 
According to whether these results ( vipaka ) are 
pleasant or unpleasant to ourselves, we classify 
them as good, bad, or neutral. Behind all action is 
the primary urge of desire, and it is this desire, or 
force of craving ( tanha ), that may be said to be the 

single reality — certainly the sole creator — in the 
phenomenal world. Living beings are the 
embodiment of self-created desire, and their 
cosmic history is without beginning. Moral law 
prevails in the universe, but it is a purely 
impersonal law, as necessary to the condition of 
animate things as the law of gravity is to the 
inanimate. Man reaps the results of causes he has 
put in motion in the past. His sense of ethical 
values is derived from the knowledge, clear in 
some, obscure in others, but present to some 
degree in nearly all human beings, that there is, in 
actual fact, a retributive and compensatory law at 
work in nature. The theist attributes this to God; 
but the Buddhist, seeing no evidence for the 
existence of a creator God in a universe that is 
indifferent to suffering, seeks no further than the 
natural law of cause and effect. 

Rebirth, with all its consequent ills, is 
brought about by the conjunction of two 
psychological factors: (1) craving {tanha) and (2) 
ignorance ( avijja ). The craving is for sensory or 
intellectual experience, by which beings feel 
themselves to exist as separate entities. The 
ignorance is that primordial not-knowing that 
obscures the ultimate truth. These together fonn 
the vital urge, the will to live, by which sentient 


beings of every class and conformation come into 
existence. Such life-affirmation is inseparably 
li nk ed with volitional action, or kamma, and it is 
this kamma, the volitional energy generated by 
thought, speech, and physical action throughout 
one lifetime, that produces, as its result, another 
being after death. In that being, the kamma- 
potential of the previous aggregation of activities 
comes to fruition, and the serial continuity is 
carried on by further volitional activities. But in 
this phenomenal personality, which consists of 
four mental factors — sensation ( vedana ), 
perception {sahha), (predisposing) mental 
formations {samkhara), and consciousness 

(yinhana) — linked to one material factor ( rupa ), 

the body, there is no transference of identity from 
one moment to another. The stream of self- 
awareness that the uninstructed conceive to be a 
soul is made up of point-moments of 
consciousness {cittakkhana), each of which has no 
more than a momentary duration. But, because 
each of them is causally related to those that 
precede and follow it, the thought-moment may be 
said to inherit tendencies from its predecessors 
and, in turn, transmit tendencies to its successors. 
It is this continuity ( santati ) that imparts character 
to the individualized stream of consciousness, 
since character is nothing more than a 
predisposition to think, speak, and act in certain 
ways that have become habitual. So, we see that 
what is conventionally called the rebirth of an 
individual is, like the series of momentary births 
and deaths of the point-moments of 
consciousness, simply a carrying forward of 
tendencies that have been set up in the past. 
These determine the type and quality of the new 
psychophysical aggregate when it comes into 
being. In the case of human personality, the 
further development can then be modified by 
successive acts of will. 

As Western psychologists are fully aware, 
acts of will can spring from the conscious mind or 
from hidden layers of the unconscious, and so, to 
varying degrees, they are motivated by emotion or 
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intellect. Man is driven this way and that by 
conflicting or alternating urges. The purpose of 
Western psychiatry is to reveal the hidden content 
of one’s personality and to integrate it if possible; 
but an integration of this kind, even if it is 
successful, is only a reconciliation of the inner and 
outer aspects. From the Buddhist point of view, it 
is no more than the substitution of one set of 
illusions for another, on the assumption that the 
substituted illusions are more desirable than those 
that have been replaced. They may, in fact, be 
better, if the goal is merely to make the individual 
fit into his environment more comfortably or more 
effectively. But, if the goal is to understand the 
nature of the mind itself, and to bring its highest 
fulfillment within reach, a technique is called for 
that takes into account more factors than the 
Western psychiatrist is willing to concede. 
Without this, one may be a success in terms of 
society, yet be a complete failure as a progressing, 
evolving personality. 

One objective of Buddhist meditation is to 
make the individual fully aware of his position in 
the cosmos, the causes that have placed him where 
he is, and the ultimate goal towards which he 
ought to strive. Only when this is accomplished 
can he really be called the master of his own 
destiny. For this reason, if for no other, the 
present work should claim the attention of 
thoughtful people in the East and West alike. At a 
time when the prevailing mood is one of 
uncertainty and tension, it is more than ever 
necessary that man should make an earnest 
endeavor to grasp the meaning of life, and this he 
can do only in one way — by understanding his 
own inner being. The answer to the urgent 
problems that confront us today is not to be found 
in the external world or in the conditions that have 
grown up about us, for these things are, in the last 
analysis, simply projections of our interior states. 
The world is as man has made it. If it is to be 
altered, it must be altered from within, at the very 
seat of its origin, the mind. That is the truth that 
all Eastern philosophical systems teach, and, in 
Buddhism, it has reached its most perfect 


development, for there is to be found a rational 
and systematic method of developing the higher 
faculties that are latent in every human being. It is 
a system that has been handed down through the 
ages, first, orally and, later, in writing, by those 
who have themselves practiced it from the time 
when it was first taught by Gotama Buddha, and 
whose lives, like that of the Master, have attested 
to its truth and efficacy. ■ 

Adapted from the Introduction by Francis Story to the book 
Buddhist Meditation in Theory’ and Practice: A General 
Exposition According to the Pali Canon of the Theravdda 
School by Venerable Paravahera Vajiranana Mahathera 
(Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia: Buddhist Missionary Society 
[third edition 1987]). 


Becoming Deeply Aware 

By Jiddu Krishnamurti 

You must become aware of the process of 
attachment and dependence, become aware of it 
without condemnation, without judgment, and 
then you will perceive of the significance of this 
conflict of opposites. If you become deeply aware 
and consciously direct thought to comprehend the 
full meaning of need, of dependence, your 
conscious mind will be open and clear about it; 
and then the subconscious, with its hidden 
motives, pursuits, and intentions, will project itself 
into the conscious. When this happens, you must 
study and understand each intimation of the 
subconscious. If you do this many times, 
becoming aware of the projections of the 
subconscious after the conscious has thought out 
the problem as clearly as possible, then, even 
though you give your attention to other matters, 
the conscious and the unconscious will work out 
the problem of dependence, or any other problem. 
Thus, there is established a constant awareness, 
which will patiently and gently bring about 
integration; and if your health and diet are all 
right, this will in turn bring about fullness of 
being. ■ 
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